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THE MODERN HOME. 




IV. THE BOUDOIR. 

F the drawing-room must be surren- 
dered to Mrs. Grundy, the boudoir is 
completely under the rule of a much 
more agreeable person — the mistress 
of the house. Here she is monarch 
3J of all she surveys, and if she chooses 
can be like the first sovereign to whom 
the phrase was applied — without subjects to dispute 
the correctness of her tastes. I am inclined to think 
the boudoir a room which can hardly be dispensed 
with, any more easily than the husband's den or 
" study " or smoking-room. There should be in 
every house a room for the master and one for the 
mistress, wherein they maybe free from all interfer- 
ence even from one another. Most people will, I 
fancy, agree with Montaigne when he says that " it 
were better to be always alone than never to have it 
in one's power to be so." Hence although the 
boudoir is a " modern improvement," it is one of the 
few which really merit the name and deserve adoption. 

But though the 
owner of the bou- 
doir may whenever 
she chooses be 
alone there, it does 
not follow that she 
needs be. Prac- 
tically the room 
is to be consid- 
ered as a draw- 
ing-room or con- 
versation-room of 
an unconventional 
type, where only 
intimate friends 
are admitted and 
where the lady of 
the house may be 
relieved from en- 
tertaining them if 
she wishes to write 
or read or to have 
a headache. 

There is, there- 
fore, much to say 
about the boudoir, 
but few rules to lay 
down. It should 
not be large. It 
should not be too 
clearly lit up either 
by windows or by 
artificial lighting. 
It may be curtain- 
ed and screened to the utmost. It should be possible, 
without stirring from one's seat, to see and almost to 
reach everything in it. Necessarily then, it should 
contain nothing big, gross, rude or unfinished. For 
pictures take water-colors — but not rough sketches — 
miniatures, fine engravings like those of Eisen or 
Staal ; for other ornaments, small bronzes, ivories, 
porcelains, small pieces of Dresden or of Sevres, or 
much better than either, some old blue and white, or 
egg-shell in rose and other delicate tints. The 
draperies and wall-hangings, too, should be in small 
patterns and all in silk it possible. The ordinary wall- 
papers are inadmissible here, I do not say this on 
account of their patterns so much as on account of 
their texture. Flock papers are worst of all. The 
satin papers of French manufacture are endurable 
and Japanese papers of all sorts, those especially 
which are made in imitation of leather are faultless 
in respect of texture, but they are fitter for the library 
or the dining-room than for the boudoir. When 
a little extra expense is not an object, it will be found 
worth while to help the few hand-looms still running, 
whether in Whitechapel or in Lyons, to the extent of 



giving an order for the hangings of your boudoir. 
Otherwise, the best thing would be to choose between 
the French papers just mentioned and those of the 
Japanese which have a golden tone throughout. 
There are other Japanese papers (in several colors) 
which are excellent as to texture ; but their patterns 
are too coarse and staring. 



The boudoir, being a small room, affords a good 
chance to introduce a painted and panelled ceiling. 
Panelling alone, no matter how elegant, should not 
here be relied on. Some color is necessary, and it had 
better be introduced in the form of a mythological 
subject or group or wreath of flowers. One will often 
find a nice piece of old Gobelins or Beauvais tapestry 



As to furniture, it had better be kept in mind that suitable for the centre panel of a small ceiling. Many 

men cannot be altogether excluded from any room of the designs which were common on the silken stuffs 

that holds an agreeable person of the opposite sex. of the eighteenth century and which are now being re- 

The chairs should not be such as only a sylph could produced would cut up well for the same purpose. The 

sit down in. On the other hand the grosser half of very lightest should, of course, be chosen. Paintings 

mankind do not expect to be made " comfortable" in on vellum or kid or wood or silk can be used for the 



the boudoir, any more than they expect to be quite at 
their ease when they go to heaven. It is their privilege, 
if admitted at all, to do what little they can to please 
the rightful tenant of this earthly paradise. They 
should be given a chair that will sustain their weight ; 
but they do not require to be able to fall asleep in it. 
A few such chairs, a divan or "chaise longue," a 
cabinet, a little book-case to hold favorite authors only 
and a work-table, a secretary, a bonheur du jour, such 
as we. illustrate herewith, and perhaps such a mar- 




' NIGHT." DECORATIVE PANEL BY M. CHAPLIN, IN THE DRAWING-ROOM OF THE RESIDENCE OF MRS. OGDEN GOELET. 



quetry table as is also shown— these will be all the 
more important pieces of furniture required. 

Small as the room may be, it should have more than 
one source of light in the evening, so as to avoid 
strongly marked black shadows. In the day it will be 
enough to break the light by semi-transparent curtains 
and screens, but at night it will be well to have giran- 
doles fixed to each wall, with mirrors if possible be- 
tween each pair of them. That will give a diffused, 
warm and brilliant light almost without shadows. 

The boudoir must be carpeted. Rugs will not do. 
They are too gaudy, or too bold in color and design. 
Of course, rather delicate tones must prevail in the 
carpet as well as on the walls. The best carpets now 
being made are of simple designs in two or three tones 
of the same color. They are not what one would 
wish for in the present case, and it will take a good 
deal of clever management to get them to look in 
place and in keeping with the other contents of the 
boudoir. I do not like anything tigerish, bearish, 
wolfish, leonine or asinine anywhere near a woman. 
But, if used with a sort of bravado., the skin of 
almost any kind of beast may do for a carpet. 



purpose. If Japanese leather paper covers the walls, 
a lighter tone of the same may be judiciously used on 
the ceiling. It is needless to say that all the wood- 
work of the room should be painted or lacquered or 
gilded. The most beautiful natural woods will be out 
of place, either because of their dark color or because 
— if the truth must out — because they are natural. 
More than half the works of man's hands are made 
for the exclusive use of women, and that being so it 
would be ungrateful not to prefer them on some occa- 
sions to the works 
of nature. 

To turn again 
to smaller matters, 
I have advised the 
using of Chinese 
porcelains rather 
than European to 
brighten the room, 
but that is only if 
one means to "live 
up to" them. They 
are more than an 
amusement ; they 
require and repay 
study. The fash- 
ion at present 
runs toward what 
are known as 
" solid color " 

specimens, and 
much may be said 
for these, but 
more for the best 
examples of deco- 
rated ware which 
are now compara- 
tively cheap. 
Many of these 
have, to the full, 
what is called 
style, which it is 
just as possible to 
find in a Chinese 
vase or jar as in a poem or an essay. In both cases, 
it requires a certain degree of familiarity with sim- 
ilar works to appreciate it. 

The same may be said of ivories, bronzes, enamels 
and other objects of " la haute curiosite. " It is not 
enough that these should have an historical or anti- 
quarian value to gain them admittance to the boudoir. 
They should be above all things beautiful works of 
art. But it is by no means necessary to fill your little 
room with museum specimens. There is plenty of 
work by living artists, which cannot be called costly, 
yet a few pieces of which will give to any small room 
an expression of refinement and good taste. I need 
only mention the beautiful work in silver, bronze and 
other metals which is now being produced in Japan ; 
the enamelled work which our American silversmiths 
are beginning to turn out ; the abundance of pretty 
water-colors, prints and etchings. All these things 
are much more moderate in price than they were 
when boudoirs were first introduced. 

There are some things, however, that are harder to 
obtain to-day than they were in Louis Sixteenth's 
time. Old Japanese lacquer is one of these. If any of 
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our readers should wish to have reproduced the little 
bonheur du jour of which we give an engraving she 
would probably conclude on learning their cost, to dis- 
pense with the panels which M. Dasson, who made 
the original has inserted in it. But painted panels 
might take their place. 




SECRETARY BUREAU BY RIESENER. 

ORNAMENTED WITH SEVRES PLAQUES. 

The little table by Riesener which we offer as a 
model, would hardly be injured by doing away with 
the marquetry inlaying of the top and the scrolls of 
chiselled and gilded bronze which twist themselves 
in such a curious manner about the body and legs. 
With this French furniture painted or embroidered 
panels on the walls would do well. 

There is no place, except perhaps the den of the 
master of the establishment where the purely modern 
disregard of architectural lines and masses may be 
carried so far as in the boudoir. It may be, and 
however treated at the beginning it is very likely to 
become, a temple of caprice, a treasury of whims 
and passing fancies. There is no less authority 
for this than that of Lady Barker. She says : "As 
time goes on, one is sure, in such a beloved little den, 
to accumulate a great deal of rubbish dear, perhaps, 
only to the owner for the sake of association," and 
" The worst of such a dear delightful den ... is the 
tendency of the most incongruous possessions to 
accumulate themselves in it as time goes on." This 
reiterated testimony, from such a strong partisan of 
neatness and order, is incontrovertible. It will be as 
well then to avoid a set plan in creating your bou- 
doir ; but at the same time it will be found that if such 
things only as are the most beautiful of their kind are 
at first given a place there, they will tend to keep out 
all objects that are of a lower grade of merit and so, 
with the most admired disorder reigning, you will 
escape anything like discord or tasteless confusion. 

ROGER RlORDAN. 



" BOUDOIR," says Littre, " cabinet elSgant.attenant 
a l'appartement dune dame," and he gives its ety- 
mology as from "bouder" because, as he says, 
" ladies retire to their boudoirs when they wish to be 
alone." This seems innocent enough, until we ask 
what " bouder" means, and get for answer, " to show 
by a certain expression of countenance, and particu- 
larly by a movement of the lips, that one is discon- 
tented." This is letting cats out of bags with a 
vengeance. The boudoir, then, is the place where, in 
the old times, ladies went to pout ! As American 



wives are never known to pout — and 'twould be most 
unreasonable in them, seeing that they are never de- 
nied anything — the boudoir in an American house, if 
it exist at all — and it is not common — is devoted to 
more amiable uses. It may be placed anywhere, but 
it is most natural to look for it near the bedroom of 
the mistress of the house ; indeed, it was an 
old fashion, here in New York at least, what- 
ever may have been the case in Philadelphia, 
Boston, or Baltimore, for ladies to make of their 
bedroom, usually the largest and sunniest of 
the upper rooms, the place where they did their 
bits of sewing, received their intimate female 
friends, and wore another sunshine of smiling 
looks for the little ones, to whom mother's 
chamber was the best part of the house. But 
there was in such a chamber no sign of the sort 
of room we have in mind when we speak of the 
boudoir. By th,at we always understand an 
apartment not large but prettily shaped ; it 
must be conventionally planned ; it may be 
square, or eight-sided, or round, but it must 
not be long, for its shape must express concen- 
tration ; it must, however, subtly convey the 
idea of a nest, or at any rate of a bower. It is 
worth noiing that some etymologists throw 
aside altogether the French derivation I have 
given out of Littre, and make it the same word 
as the old English " bower." But this is only 
because Englishmen cannot imagine a woman 
so in love with pouting as to have a room ex- 
clusively devoted to that pastime, and so must 
needs look up another root for the word. 
Though the French scholar is, however, there 
can be no doubt, right in his explanation, we 
English are also right in refusing to recognize 
the room under such a name, and very properly 
^ and in a feeling much to be commended insist 

on making our wives' retiring-rooms as much 
like bowers as possible. Their distinction is 
that they are to be feminine and pretty ; there 
is to be nothing "severe" or "classical," not 
even anything " correct" about them ; they are 
to look as if women had designed them for 
women to have pleasure in. 
And this, by the way, is a thing to be encouraged, 
because if there be one place in the house where the 
wife can do exactly as she pleases, and consult her 
own taste without fear of those disagreeable people 
who are always being poked at her as " authorities," 
the husband can, with more show of justice than he 
usually displays, ask to have his own way in the more 
public rooms, and call to his aid with less remon- 
strance from his wife and daughters the architect and 
the decorator. 

As the boudoir is generally a small room, it is often 
lined with silk or satin, but of course with such fit- 
tings the furniture must correspond. Nor can there 
be any objection to delicate, even fragile objects, in a 
room devoted exclusively to the use of the lady of the 
house, and where wear and tear are reduced to a 
minimum. But it is for the fair owner of the room 
herself to choose between comfort and display. It 
may be that she likes the notion of having one room 
where everything shall be delicate and fine and as 
little suggestive as possible of the investigating hands 
of children, of the rough care-taking of servants, of 
the good-natured contempt of the men of the house 
for women's kickshaws. This room is her own just as 
the nursery is the children's, the kitchen the servants', 
and her husband's den his own, and if it gives the 
honest man " fits" to have his study table so much as 
dusted once a week, why should the wife not have a 
place where she, too, can be erratic and unreasonable 
in her own way ? 

Nydia is one of this sort, and her boudoir looks as 
pure and fresh, and as innocent of all contact with 
this work-a-day world, as the interior of a hard-boiled 
egg. And the comparison is not a bad one because 
Nydia's ideal in fitting up her boudoir has been a cer- 
tain room in the style of Louis XV., which she knew 
in Paris, and which was fitted up in white and gold. 
And, considering that Nydia's visit to Paris took place 
sixteen years ago, her liking for the style of Louis XV. 
has stood her in good stead, since the rococo is rap- 
idly coming into favor again and seems likely in the 
next ten years to have a vogue such as it has not 
known since the close of the inspiring century that 
gave it existence. Already the revival of the Rococo 



is assured in France and Germany, and before long 
we shall feel the tide rising here. Then, Nydia will 
not only be in the height of the fashion, but can as- 
sume a few graceful airs, if she will, as the prophet 
of what has been accomplished, and, better still, as a 
prophet who showed her faith by her works. 

The walls of Nydia's boudoir — which is exactly 
square, with a fireplace on one side, a window on an- 
other, a door on the third, and the fourth wall blank 
— are covered with an ivory-white silk thickly strewn 
with flowers in gold. The frames of the door and 
window and all the woodwork are painted white, and 
the mouldings and carved work are relieved with gold ; 
the chimney is also of wood, but the bevelled Venice 
mirror above the mantel has a frame of ivory and 
mother-of-pearl, in which gold plays a subordinate 
part, being only introduced in the outer mouldings. 
The broad shelf of the mantel supports two candelabra 
of rock crystal made for a profusion of wax candles, 
for Nydia knows better than to use gas, and in the 
middle, usurping the place of the conventional clock, 
is the apple of her eye, a dish of jade of that rarest 
and loveliest tint in which the pale sea-water green 
passes into a " couche" of pure white crystal, out of 
which, in this piece, the sculptor had carved the full- 
blown flowers of the lotos wreathing the edge. No 
flowers ever go into this dish but Nydia's favorite 
rose, the Souvenir de Malmaison. Other flowers are 
sometimes privileged to enter this room, the narcissus, 
the paler tulips, and sometimes the great jar that 
stands on the hearth when the time for fires is over, 
is filled with cockatoo peonies, their white leaves 
and centres washed with gold seeming to give 
nature's sanction to the taste that made the room 
itself. No style that was ever invented offers a more 
common-sense solution of the problem how to unite 




WORK TABLE BY MARTIN CARLIN. 
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elegance with comfort in furniture, than the style 
called by the name of Louis XV. The solas, tauteuils, 
and bergeres — arm-chairs with spreading arms in 
which ladies in full hoops could sit with ease — that 
Nydia brought with her from Paris, along with the 
woodwork and panelling of her boudoir are made as 
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if expressly for comfort— unless we should insist on 
seats all cushions and upholstery, where we sink 
into a cloud of down ; but, tor healthful rest to a 
healthful body, commend me to the easy curves 
of rococo furniture. Beside her sofas 
and arm-chairs, Nydia rejoices in the 
possession of a cabinet — a beautiful piece 
of true Vernis Martin in green and gold, 
with panels painted in landscapes a la Wat- 
teau, and this gives the accent to the room 
that perhaps my description will have made 
it seem to need. But the rug, the hang- 
ings at the window, the door-curtains, and 
the furniture coverings, with the cushions 
of the sofa— no two alike — all delicate in 
tone, give warmth and glow, and even on a 
dull day make the room as softly bright as 
if Nydia had a recipe for bottled sunshine. * 

I ought not to forget the piano, in which 
Nydia performed a service to her kind 
little appreciated, I am sorry to say — that 
is, if appreciation is to be measured by the 
number of those who follow the example. 
Nydia's instrument is only a cottage piano, 
just such an one as is sold every day in the 
shops, the only point insisted on in select- 
ing it being that it should be as plain as 
they make them. The whole woodwork 
was then given by the decorator a ground 
of gold, very slightly burnished on the 
mouldings, and the panels at the sides were 
decorated with flowers, while the usual 
open-work above the key-board was filled 
in with a panel of silk embroidered with 
light garlands. Here was a plain answer 
to the oft-heard question, " How to make a 
piano tolerable to look at," for Nydia's 
was more than tolerable, it was so pretty 
to look at that one would not have believed 
the common wild piano, indigenous to the 
ordinary drawing-room desert, could have 
been so transformed by cultivation. 

Clarence Cook. 



the digging of a burrow in the side of a hill. Liv- 
ing often in a treeless region, the Western settler 
has no timber for building purposes, and scarcely 
even wood for fuel. The "dugout" is excavated to 
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Some weeks ago, two or three artists 
and writers were discussing the typical 
American country house. It was com- 
plained that there is not, and cannot be, 
anything that can fairly be regarded as an Ameri- 
can type of house-building. The summer houses of 
our people, if they have any character at all, are 
Queen Anne, Moresque, Elizabethan, Italian villa, 
or what not. No man has cour- 
age enough to build a simple 
dwelling that shall meet the re- 
quirements of a house used only 
for a few weeks of summer, and 
which shall yet have a distinctive 
and individual character "But 
there is the log-house," somebody 
said. " Why cannot that be made 
available as the central idea, or 
the motive, of a substantial coun- 
try house ? It certainly can have 
as much individuality given to it 
as a picture painted by a genuine 
artist." On this hint I spake, 
having abode in many log-cabins 
(of one of which I have given the 
reader of The Art Amateur a 
picture), and having helped to 
build the same. Possibly, under 
the skilful handling of some of my 
readers, these sketchy observa- 
tions may, some day, take shape 
in the building of a comfortable 
and unique.summer home. 

Primitive American architec- 
ture, as adopted by our own peo- 
ple, and without any admixture 
of European notions, is best illus- 
trated, probably, in the "dugout" of the Western 
wilds. The North American Indian, skilled in the 
chase, made his shelter of the skins of animals, 
stretched on poles. His immediate successor, a man 
of many cares and few diversions, found time only for 
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any desirable depth into the hillside. A frail struc- 
ture of light poles and wattles masks the entrance 
and furnishes what may be called the atrium of the 
habitation. This part of the house is vertical and is 
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covered by a slightly raised roof, and the whole is 
usually daubed with clay and then again covered with 
thick sods cut from the virgin surface of the prairie. 

The " dugout" may be big enough to admit of 
partitioning the interior into several apartments, but 



usually the simple needs of the tenants are met by 
the burrowing out of one large room. The wooden 
and sodded structure which opens to the inner life of 
the inhabitants may be big enough to be used as a 
living-room, and its single window admits 
all the light required by the inmates. As 
snug and warm as marmots in a burrow, 
the settler and his children here abide until 
better fortunes give them a more preten- 
tious dwelling, or a restless spirit of ad- 
venture and exploration impels them to 
move farther westward. The rude shelter 
which I have described is said to be com- 
fortable, and, although it is not very pict- 
uresque, it is not a blot on the landscape. 
It is an unobtrusive bit of domestic archi- 
tecture, and being covered, according to 
Ruskin's recommendation, with the hue of 
the soil nearest it, it certainly fits into the 
nakedness of the picture without a discord- 
ant note. 

Next to the "dugout" in point of elab- 
orateness, and antedating it in point of 
invention, is the log-cabin— the American 
type of civilized man's habitation. Al- 
though Viollet-Le-Duc, in his "Habita- 
tions of Man in all Ages," conducts his 
companions through the dwellings of the 
Toltecs and the Nahuas, he gives us no 
glimpse of the Indian wigwam, the " dug- 
out," or the log-cabin of Northern Amer- 
ica. The nearest approach to the latter 
form of structure, as figured by the inge- 
nious Frenchman in his pages, is found in 
the house of the Aryas settled on the Upper 
Indus. The gable-framing of those dwell- 
ings is precisely like that of the Western 
log-cabin. It is of unhewn timbers, raised 
on a lower structure of rough-hewn stone. 
The log-cabin can only be readily built 
in timbered regions. When the builder is 
pushed by sharp needs, or is too indolent 
to bestow great pains on his work, he 
leaves the logs of his house in their native 
covering. Selecting the required number 
of shapely logs, these are cut to the proper 
length. It is not usual to piece out the 
length or breadth of a house by splicing 
the logs, and the size of the building is 
consequently determinable by the height 
of the trees employed, as well as by the 
needs of the builder. In the language of the log- 
cabin building country, the cabin is " eight logs 
high" or " ten logs high," as the number of timbers 
used in the work may indicate. A good size, for an 
ordinary log-cabin suitable for a 
small family is that of an actual 
habitation, built in Western Kan- 
sas, during the days of the border 
war, and dwelt in by five men. 
That building was about seven- 
teen feet wide and twenty-two 
feet long. It was constructed of 
hewn timber, and the only sawed 
lumber used in the work was that 
which entered into the frames of 
the windows, the door-jambs and 
sashes. 

The floor was made of " punch- 
eons," or slabs of hard wood split 
from logs previously cut to the 
right length by a whip-saw. These 
puncheons were two or three 
inches thick and were smoothed 
fairly with an adze. They were 
laid loosely, but as compactly as 
possible, on the floor-beams, and 
were not pinned or fastened to the 
supporting sills beneath. Even 
the door was of " shakes" split 
from pine and cedar logs in thin 
flakes, so to speak, and nailed 
to a slight frame-work, each strip 
overlapping the other, after the 
fashion of clapboarding. The chimney was built 
of friable stone laid in clay, and it came down within 
only to the level of the eaves of the cabin, where 
shakes, supported by poles laid from side to side of 
the topmost logs, furnished a slight flooring. Even 



